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commonly known as caustic soda of (when dissolved) ordinary
household lye. All bases are char\cterized b7 the negatively
charged hydroxyl ions (OH) which th^j||f^^
water. Here the ion consists of two atoms, oxygen and hydrogen,
bound together. These negative hydroxyl ions are doubtless re-
sponsible for the soapy taste of hydroxides.
Salts are the third type of inorganic compounds which form
ions when dissolved. Common table salt is the most familiar of
the salts. Suppose we put some of the sodium hydroxide (NaOH)
of the preceding paragraph into a water solution of one of the
acids, say hydrochloric acid (HC1). Positive hydrogen ions of
the acid unite instantly with negative hydroxyl ions of the lye,
forming water and leaving the remaining ions of the two kinds
of molecules to unite to form salt. The equation shows what
happens:
HC1 + NaOH -> H20 + NaCl
Water and sodium chloride, the salt, are formed by this reaction.
This particular salt remains in solution; but if in another reaction
of this type the salt formed is insoluble, it precipitates out as a
solid and the action proceeds to completion. Other well-known
salts are sodium carbonate (washing soda), magnesium sulphate
(Epsom salts), copper sulphate, borax, baking soda. Salts always
contain a metal, and the remainder of the molecule is formed of
the atoms that are left over when the hydrogen andjiydroxyi
ions of the appropriate acid and base combine. ThisllypicaP
reaction of an acid and a base adds a third general type of reaction
to our repertoire. We have already noted examples of oxidation
and reduction; now we see that an acid and a base tend to neu-
tralize each other. This principle is kept in mind in the practice
of medicine, in dealing with spilled chemicals, and in many in-
dustrial operations.